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ABSTRACT 



In Greece, "small schools" usually means those with less 
than 50, and perhaps, as few as 3 children. The isolation and inaccessibility 
of many regions, due to Greece’s many mountain ranges and islands, have 
resulted in many small "schools of necessity. " Even with the demographic 
shift to urban regions since World War II, 24 percent of schools were still 
small in 1994. Since 1950, there has been a shift of population as rural 
people moved to urban areas seeking a better income and lifestyle. With this 
decrease in rural population, the state consolidated many one-teacher schools 
with neighboring schools in spite of opposition from rural inhabitants. The 
state's educational policy does not favor small schools, due in part to their 
high operating costs. Teachers appointed to small schools often have no 
previous teaching experience, and school operating funds are inadequate. 

There is emerging evidence that small schools should be preserved for a 
variety of social, educational, and economic reasons, and recent programs 
using multimedia technology, computers, and distance learning have been 
successful in improving the viability of small schools. The small school is 
not threatened so much by urbanization and rural depopulation as it is by the 
indifference of those in charge and their inability to redefine the role of 
small schools in tomorrow's society. The difficulties presented by the 
operation of small schools can be dealt with if there is political will and 
attention is given to the experiences of other countries facing this problem. 
(TD) 
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The small rural schools in Greece:A new role in a changing society 
E.Tressou-Milona, Assistant Prof., School of Ed., Aristotle Un. of Thessaloniki 
1. Introduction 

The terms "small schools" and "schools in rural areas" are clearly used in 
every country to describe schools with a small number of pupils which are 
located in the countryside. However, the exact number of pupils that 
characterizes a school as small varies from country to country. Moreover, the 
characteristics of rural areas also vary from country to country. These 
differences in the content of the two terms coupled with differences in the 
educational systems and educational policies of each country probably mean 
that there are different problems to be faced by small schools as regards their 
organisation and operation. The fact remains, however, that compulsory 
education, despite the differences from country to country, has certain common 
characteristics and a large number of common problems. This allows us to 
assume that small schools will also have similar problems varying perhaps in 
extent, size and seriousness. Locating these problems, attempting to draw up 
common programmes and to apply common strategies to deal with them are 
both a challenge and an invitation for cooperation between members of the 
educational community of all countries. 



2. Small schools in Greece 

2.1 Organisation and operation 

In Greece, primary schools with a small teaching staff (oligothesia) are those 
where the school population does not exceed 150 pupils. They are schools, in 
other words, which employ up to 5 teachers (i.e., there is not one teacher for 
each grade level) and in which there are mixed classes (classes with children of 
different ages who are co-taught part of the school curriculum). Schools with 
less than 90 pupils are considered small - usually, however, when we speak of 
small schools we mean those with less than 50 pupils, and, quite often, less 
than 25 children. The number of pupils determines the number of teachers who 
work at the school. Small schools with 10 to 25 children have only one teacher, 
those with 26 to 50 children have two teachers, and those with 51 to 90 have 
three teachers. The number of pupils which corresponds to each teaching 
position may be reduced by a joint decision made by the Ministry of National 
Education and Religion and the Ministry of Finance. Furthermore, in cases 
where it is made necessary by specific local circumstances, it is possible to set 
up one class primary schools, irrespective of the number of pupils who are to be 
taught. Thus, in remote mountainous regions, for example, there are schools 
which operate with 6 pupils, and even with just 3 children. 
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In small schools in general there are fewer pupils per teacher than would 
usually be the case in city schools that are fully-staffed (polythesia). Primary 
schools with one, two or three teachers (monothesia, dithesia and trithesia 
respectively) can merge, by decision of the above-mentioned Ministries, if it is 
judged expedient for organisational and operational reasons, into schools with 
four teachers or even schools with a large academic staff, which operate at one 
of the locations of the schools which merge. Furthermore, more than one 
regional schools, with less than 15 children each, can merge into one central 
primary school. In this case, the pupils are bused from their area to the location 
where classes take place 1 . The amalgamation of schools usually happens in flat 
rural or urban areas where the transportation of children from one village to 
another or one school to another is relatively easy 2 . Small schools use the same 
teaching manuals brought out by the Organisation of Publication of Educational 
Books on behalf of the Ministry of Education and implement the same school 
curriculum 3 in effect in every school in the country, adjusted only to the teaching 
hours of different cognitive subjects per class and, of course, the teaching 
methods adopted in the classroom. The manner of class organisation and the 
teaching approaches used in these schools are chosen by the teacher him or 



1 In general, in case the number of pupils in a school does not justify the presence of one 
teacher per class the two classes become one and are co-taught. The first to merge are the 
third and fourth classes. Classes five and six follow. Amalgamation is usually avoided in classes 
A and B where children are still young and need the teacher’s undivided attention for longer 
time. What’t more language and mathematics are seperately taught in these classes. In one- 
place schools, the teacher divides his/hertime into three cycles of co-taught subjects: lower- 
classes A and B-where language and mathematics are taught seperately for each class, 
intermediate-C and D classes and upper- E and F classes. In the last two cycles only 
mathematics are taught seperately for each class. The same applies in the case of two-place 
schools, only here, there are two cycles, the age combination of which varies. Thus the two 
teachers of the school may decide to divide the children so that the intermediate cycle “breaks”, 
i.e., (A+B)+C and D+(E+F) or so that the lower cycle breaks, i.e., A+(C+D.) and B+(E+F). The 
latter allocation of classes seems more logical and teachers seem to favour it, as the two most 
basic lessons are not co-taught in the first lower classes. Moreover, this second way of 
allocation of classes has the advantage of smaller age difference between children in the same 
class. These two ways of allocation of children-classes are the most common but not the only 
ones, since very often the division in two cycles of attendance is dictated by the number of 
students in each class. 

2 Principal of the one-place school is the teacher of the school and in the case of two- and 
three-place schools the higher in rank teacher becomes the principal. 

3 The Greek educational system is highly centralised, i.e., all decisions are taken by the 
Ministry of Education. The Ministry takes for granted that all school age children start their 
school life with the same experiences and knowledge and designates a uniform curriculum with 
common aims, objectives, teaching approaches and assessment tools. It thus anticipates that 
all children of the same age, regardless of their natural, social and cultural background, will 
acquire the same skills and conceptual structures and strategies. 
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